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Summary 

The federal government prohibits the manufacturing, distribution, and possession of many 
intoxicating substances that are solely intended for recreational use (notable exceptions are 
alcohol and tobacco); however, the federal government also allows for and controls the medical 
use of many intoxicants. Federal authority to control these substances primarily resides with the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Over the last decade, the United States has shifted its stated drug control policy toward a 
comprehensive approach; one that focuses on prevention, treatment, and enforcement. In order to 
restrict and reduce availability of illicit drugs in the United States, a practice referred to as 
“supply reduction,” the federal government continues to place emphasis on domestic drug 
enforcement. According to the most recent drug control budget (FY2015) released by the Office 
of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP), approximately 60% of all federal drug control 
spending is dedicated to supply reduction, with approximately 37% of the total budget dedicated 
to domestic law enforcement. 

Federal agencies, primarily the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), enforce federal 
controlled substances laws in all states and territories, but the majority of drug crimes known to 
U.S. law enforcement are dealt with at the state level. In the United States in 2012, the DEA 
arrested 30,476 suspects for federal drug offenses while state and local law enforcement arrested 
1,328,457 suspects for drug offenses. In many cases, federal agencies assist state and local 
agencies with drug arrests, and suspects are referred for state prosecution, and vice-versa. 

Most drug arrests are made by state and local law enforcement, and most of these arrests are for 
possession rather than sale or manufacture. In contrast, most federal drug arrests are for 
trafficking offenses rather than possession. Over the last 25 years the majority of DEA’s arrests 
have been for cocaine-related offenses. 

Trends in federal drug enforcement may reflect the nation’s changing drug problems and changes 
in the federal response to these problems. They also may reflect the federal government’s 
priorities. Drug cases represent the second highest category of criminal cases filed by U.S. 
Attorneys; however, federal drug cases have steadily declined over the last decade. 

This report focuses on domestic drug enforcement. It outlines historic development and major 
changes in U.S. drug enforcement to help provide an understanding of how and why certain laws 
and policies were implemented and how these developments and changes shaped current drug 
enforcement policy. In the 19 th century federal, state, and local governments were generally not 
involved in restricting or regulating drug distribution and use, but this changed substantially in 
the 20 th century as domestic law enforcement became the primary means of controlling the 
nation’s substance abuse problems. 
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Introduction 

Domestic drug enforcement involves controlled substances that are prohibited and controlled 
substances 1 that are diverted from their intended medical purpose. The federal government 
prohibits the manufacturing, distribution, and possession of many intoxicating substances 2 that 
are solely intended for recreational use (notable exceptions are alcohol and tobacco); however, 
the federal government also allows for and controls the medical use of many intoxicants. Federal 
authority to control these substances primarily resides with the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

In 1970, Congress found that many drugs have a legitimate medical purpose and are necessary to 
sustain the health and welfare of the American people; however, Congress also found that illegal 
actions involving and improper use of these drugs have a detrimental effect on the health and 
welfare of the American people. 3 Among other findings that Congress included in the Controlled 
Substances Act (CSA; P.L. 91-513), it found that federal control of drug trafficking that occurs 
within states (i.e., intrastate drug trafficking) is essential to the effective control of drug trafficking 
that occurs across state lines (i.e., interstate drug trafficking). 4 Congress relies on its power to 
regulate interstate commerce as a basis for drug control. 

In order to restrict and reduce availability of illicit drugs 5 in the United States, a practice referred 
to as “supply reduction,” the federal government emphasizes domestic drug enforcement. As a 
result of enforcement actions, illicit drugs are more difficult, expensive, and risky to obtain. 6 
Federal law enforcement agencies cooperate with state and local agencies to dismantle and 
disrupt criminal organizations involved in illicit domestic drug production and distribution. In 
practice, federal law enforcement agencies generally target large drug trafficking organizations 
rather than low-level drug offenders. 

Over the last several years, Congress and the Administration have confronted multiple domestic 
drug enforcement issues. These issues include state marijuana legalization, prescription drug and 
heroin abuse, and evolving synthetic drugs. Synthetic compounds have been created across the 
various classes of drugs, 7 and different synthetic drugs have gained and lost popularity among 
illicit drug users over the last several decades. 



1 The federal Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. §802) defines a controlled substance as “a drug or other substance, 
or immediate precursor, included in schedule I, II, III, IV, or V of part B of this subchapter. The term does not include 
distilled spirits, wine, malt beverages, or tobacco, as those terms are defined or used in subtitle E of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986.” 

2 An intoxicating substance is something that can temporarily diminish mental and/or physical control upon being taken 
into a body. 

3 21 U.S.C. §801. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Illicit drugs include those that are strictly prohibited by law with exceptions for research, and those that are diverted 
from their intended medical purpose. 

6 David Boyum and Peter Reuter, An Analytic Assessment of U.S. Drug Policy (Washington, DC : The AEI Press, 

2005), pp. 77,94-95. 

7 The CSA regulates drugs in five major classes: narcotics (including marijuana), depressants, stimulants, 
hallucinogens, and anabolic steroids. For more infonnation on these classes, see the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration, Drug Classes, http://www.justice.gov/dea/concern/drug_classes.html. 
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